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life in terms of an end. Natural law was conceived of as the
application of God's eternal law to creatures. As such it sprang
from the highest values of which we can have any knowledge
and rigorously applied the test of such values to the choices
of ordinary life. It was objective, reasonable, and constant.
Natural rights, on the other hand, tended to be personal, sub-
jective, emotional, and changing.

Locke was a mild and reasonable man and his own version
of natural rights was wise enough. As an admirer of Hooker,
himself an admirer of Aquinas, his view did not differ greatly
from scholasticism, but the new rationalism of the Cartesian
age makes him run a knife through the conscientious subtleties
which interested Aquinas. There is no account in the discussion
of the right of property of the relation between thejwj naturale
and the jus gentium; instead we get a rough and ready common-
sense argument.

Though the earth and all inferior creatures be common to all men,
yet every man has a 'property' in his own 'person9. This nobody has
any right to but himself. The 'labour' of his body and the 'work' of
his hands, we may say, are properly his. Whatsoever, then, he
removes out of the state that Nature hath provided and left it in, he
hath mixed his labour with it, and joined to it something that is his
own, and thereby makes it his property. . . . For this 'labour' being
the unquestionable property of the labourer, no man but he can
have a right to what that is once joined to, at least where there is
enough, and as good left in common for others.1

Sensible as it sounds, it is a good example of the dangers of sim-
plicity. The paragraph was later to be one of the 'classical' tests
for the labour theory of value which was a cause of a revolution
such as Locke could never have dreamed of. He did not realize
that the greatest hoarding of property would come not from
mixing labour with the fruits of the earth but from monopoly
and economic rent. But he was aware of the fact that money
interfered with this simple account of why every one has a right
to his property. His explanation of this new factor is lame indeed:
Since gold and silver, being little useful to the life of man, in
1 Locke, op, cit, p. 130.